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sunshine because the whole lay-out was still fixed on the pattern
of the streets.
This development led consistently to the abandonment of the
rigid " agglutination " of houses and streets. Although this step
appears to be almost a return to the old principle of distinguishing
between residential and traffic streets, it is in reality one of the
turning-points of modern town and country planning. It
affects blocks of flats and individual houses alike. The actual
result is the decomposition of the uniform and continuous rows
of houses bordering the streets. But the more far-reaching
consequence is the underlying meaning of this process. The
primacy of the dwelling over the street can be accomplished
and the " cult of the street" is coining to an end. A street
serves the functions of the moving traffic ; a dwelling serves the
functions of a stationary home. Both are not compatible with
each other if the maximum effect of each is to be achieved.
The arrangement of the dwellings at right angle to the lines of
traffic fulfils some of these postulates. The flat or the house
is detached from the traffic although it remains within its range
of influence. The open spaces between the flats or houses can
be used as private or public gardens. The green of the trees,
of the bushes and hedges and the lawn gives a refreshing rhythm
to the main street, and the rigidity and dullness of the street-
canons yields to the vigorous contrast of the individual groups
of buildings. Houses and blocks of flats can be so arranged
that their lines extend from north to south, thus avoiding the
unfavourable north orientation.
However, this loosening up and the separation of traffic and
residential streets is not yet sufficient to put the dwelling in its
appropriate place. The system is still too rigid and does not
permit the assignment of all those advantages to the flat or house
which they need if they are to fulfil their specific functions
within the organism of the community. Sanitary, social and
economic requirements, privacy and quietness, &11 exert a dis-
integrating influence upon the compact grouping of flats and
houses, as it can arise within even an improved system of block
lay-out. It will be necessary, therefore, to break up the direct
relationship between street and house. This means that the
orientation of the houses must be independent of the direction
of the street; that houses can be put at any angle to the street,
and that the rectangular principle should be abandoned. The
space between the traffic streets should be treated as an inde-
pendent unit and its internal lay-dut should be determined
exclusively by considerations of how to provijde the maximum
degree of social and economic facilities to the inhabitants. The
size and shape of these units will differ considerably from the